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‘A waste of energy’? 


Hewlett-Packard recruitment is protested; 
Palo Alto firm is top defense contractor 


ATTEMPTS TO BLOCK INTERVIEWS / “EVERYONE KNEW THEIR LINES” 


BY JUDY LUSIC 


Special to the Press 


Demonstrating students 
gathered Tuesday to protest 
recruiting interviews being carried 
on by Hewlett-Packard, a Palo 
Alto-based) electronics firm. 

A small contingency of campus 
police were at Applied Sciences as 
the early morning corwd of about 
20 persons grew to almost 60 by 
lunch time. . 

The demonstration was meant 
to emphasize to university officals 
that students don-t want any war- 
related companies allowed on 


‘ campus for recruiting purposes; 


about one-third of Hewlett 
Packard’s profits in the past have 
come from government defense 
contracts. 

Mike Chambreau, represen- 
tative for the firm, had a full 
schedule of appoint- ments for the 
day. He spoke for some few 
minutes to the corwd that first 
stood and then sat about the office 
where he was interviewing com- 
puter science majors for possible 
employment. 

The sitting crowd made it 
difficult for any persons to come 
through the hall. 

One prospective job seeker was 
prevented from passing. 

Demonstrators later said they 
had “talked him out” of having 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


Murphy’s attempt to save RATE fails; 


Support from Senate, Grunsky now crucial 


TWO STUDENTS AND CHANCELLOR MADE INITIAL CONTACTS 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento 

Assemblyman Frank Murphy 
(R-Santa Cruz) last week failed in 
his part of an attempt here to 
augment the state budget with a 
$60,000 appropriation for RATE, 
a fifth year teaching program at 
UCSC. — 

The Assembly passed Thursday 
its version of the budget without 
the funding requested by Murphy. 

Howevet, the. Senate has yet to 
approve its'version of the budget— 
yet to be approved by its Finance 
Committee, 

Should RATE funding not be 
passed by the Senate, there. are 
virtually no chances of its being 
included in the final version of the 
budget, which will be drafted by a 
two-house conference committee 
before it is sent to Gov. Reagan. 

The consultative staff of the 


Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee, which handled the 
Assembly version, was in favor of 
the RATE allocation. ““They were 
100% fighting for it,” Murphy 
said. 

In 1968, legislation here ap- 
proved $750,000 for RATE centers 
at several UC campuses. It was 
later doubled. 

With the possible exception of 
UCLA, however, no campus 
besides Santa cCruz met with 


- fauch success with, RATE. The 
position of State Supt. of Public 


Wistruction Wilson C. Riles tas 
been to eliminate the. program 
altogether. BZ 
-$teve Arditty, UC's legislative 
advocate here, told:the Press he is 
in favor of a moderate approach to 
RATE, which would 
elimination of all RATE programs 
except UCSC and UCLA, and then 
rebuild other RATE programs 
using these two successful projects 
as examples. 


favor’ 


“I think Skta Cruz had a unique 
possibility with farm worker 
communities close at hand,” 
Murphy said. “English is a second 
language. for many pupils there, 
and local:scheols areglad to accept 
free: helpers.” 

Two UCSC stucents, Anne Ekin 
and Louis Mitchell, contacted 


Murphy about RATE’s plight ° 


here, and later Chanéellor Dean'E. 
McHenry also wrote Murphy 


about the program. Ekin and, 
Mitchell are participants of the~™ 


program, which seads and gives 
stipends to students who par 


ticipate in teacher training ac-* ” 


tivities at local schools. 

A. Alan Post, the Legislature’s 
top nonpartisan analyst, 
favored removal of all RATE 
centers from the state budget prior 
to Murphy's and others’ requests, 
but since has moved to a neutral 
position. 


Frank Murphy attempted to 


See back page 


had ° 


the inter- view. The interested 
student, however, passed word to 
Mr. Chambreau that he would 
meet with him at a later date. 


Office work on the third floor of 
Applied Sciences, being somewhat 
disrupted, police at one point 
threatened to declare the 
gathering an unlawful assembly— 
the threat never materialized. 


Some contact between police 
and students came when students 
blocked a police car carrying a job 
applicant to the Cook House, 
where interviews had been moved 
after lunch. A few students were 
pulled out of the path of the 
vehicle. 


Hewlett Packard is a multi- 
million dollar corporation whose 
most basic products are expensive 
automatice test systems. Their 
markets are medical, commercial 
and military. Their programs have 
included work the the ABM 
system (Safeguard Anti-Ballistic 
Missle), and Walleye glide bombs. 
Dave Packard was Deputy 
Secretary of Defense from 1969 to 
late 1971. 


Hewlett Packard has always had 
a large number of military con- 
tracts although in very recent years 
they have been re-directing some 
of their energies. Whether this is a 


result of a moralistic conscience or 
the winding down of the war in 
Vietnam, is, of course, open to 
debate. 

The demonstration was part of a 
general plan by at least some of the 
par- ticipants. 

“‘We need to educate the people 
about the war,” one student said. 
One of the goals of this education 
includes the elimination of job 
recruiting on campus by any 
corporation “with blood money on 
their hands....and we all have 
blood money on our hands, this 
whole nation.” Students said 
they'd already gond through all 
the proper legal channels and 
petitioning, but that ad- 
ministrators Howard Shontz 
(Assistant Chancellor, Student 
Services and Registrar, Room 257, 
Central Services, X2396) and 
Harold Hyde (Vice Chancellor, 
Business and Finance, Room 205, 
Central Services, X2838) had 
refused them. 

“We're not arguing with the 
police or Mr. Chambreau — we 
don’t think war-related companies 


should be allowed on campus. 


Shontz said we could set up our 
own booth: with information when. 
the Marine recruiters came...big 
deal. Some students justify coming 
to these interviews cause jobs are 


hard to get now. I think most . 
See Back Page. 
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SPRING FAIR, 1972: 
A BEAUTIFUL BABY ? 


BY KEN HERMAN 
Special to the Press 


A three-year-old child sees his 
environment through a_ highly 
imaginative fantasy filter. His 
experience is triggered as much by 
his own mind as it is by the outer 
world. As he ages, this richly 
creative admixture - of  self- 
stimulation and objective, external 
stimulation settles into patterns of 
popularly accepted consensual 
reality. This permitted reality that 
allows us to be nice to each: other is 
called matatity; but the exciting 
things ef Jife lie not in this end 
state, Gut-in the process “of at- 
taining it. 


A case in point is a three-year- 
old named Spring Fair. 

The intimatedetails of her birth 
center around Santa Cruz’ most 
potent octagenerian, Chuck 
Abbott (It was he who 
spearheaded the development of 
the Pacific Avenue Mall.) 

Like many in te spring of 1970, 
Chuck began a romance with 
ecology. It was the time of the first 
national Earth Day. One April 
day, hetook his proposition to 
UCSC Chancellor Dean MeHenry, 
who referred Chuck to an’ on- 
campus group, Ecology Action. 
Ecology Action wasn’t sure about 
‘its involvement in Earth Day; it 

See Back Pa; 


LAST DAY TO REGISTER 
Today is the last day to register to vote in the June 6 primary 
elaction. There will be registrars at all of the colleges from Tlam 


to 2pm 


A person must register in order to vote in the Presidential, 


Congressional, and 


Legislature primaries. In addition, the critical 


Clean Environment Initiative will be on the ballot. You also must 
be registered to sign petitions to put initiatives, such as the 


California Marijuana Initiative, 


on the November ballot. 
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OTHER CAMPUSES.... 


By Becky Kato, Intercampus News Editor 


Davis 
The Representative Academic Senate at UC Davis is currently 
debating whether or not to abolish the “‘D’” and “F” grades and 
provide unlimited options for credit/no credit grading. 

Examples of similar grading systems are being reviewed in order to 
determine the good and bad points of this new procedure. Among these 

examples are Antioch University, whose letter grades and grade points 
were completely eliminated with professors recording only the number of 
credits a student received for each course. Stanford University was cited 
for not recording grades below a “‘C’’ and a similar setup is at the School 
of Biological Sciences at UC Irvine. UC Santa Cruz was also noted as 
having a unique pass/fail system of grading. 

Perhaps the greatest concern among students is the difficulty in 
gaining admission to graduate school without a GPA. Seniors of Antioch 
who applied to graduate or professional schools struggled their way in 
trying to explain their transcripts to the admissions boards. On the other 
hand, a recent study published in the “Chronical of Higher Education” 
shows that Santa Cruz students have the highest rate of acceptance to 
grad programs when compared to all other UC campuses. Pleasant 
thought for the day... 


Berkeley 
Administrators, teachers, and students at UC Berkeley who are 


interested in creating educational change now have a center of 

workshops at their disposal. 

The Personal Encounter Group is sponsoring the Center for Innovative 
Education whose, goals are to provide resources and information 
regarding humanistic education. The center is offering three main 
workshops which include small groups for the sharing and exploration of 
attitudes, values, and feelings; a women’s workshop to explore feminine 
identity; and a training workshop which will enable teachers to learn and 
exercise skills needed in order to be effective in the process of educational 
change. 

tackiag at Berkeley from a different level, city and university officials 
are distressed to report that there is one rat for every man, woman, and 
child in the community. Glenn Lynch, director of the city Department of 
Environmental Health, claims that the immense rat population is largely 
due to the new life styles which caused a “deterioration of Berkeley’s 
environmental quality.‘ In other words, people living in the latest 
domestic mode do not properly dispose of their garbage. 

Rats on the university campus have sharply decreased in the last few 
years but continue to flow toward the park-like environment from the 
surrounding community. Luckily the rats up to now have been disease- 
free, but there is a hovering danger of plague and hepatitis con- 
tamination from Vietnamese r$ts coming to the Bay Area on returning 
ships. 


Sonoma 
Close to the campus of Sonoma State College is a mobile home 
site looking like a graveyard for old trucks, vans and buses instead 

of a neat little gypsy resort. 

Since September this one-acre plot of land has been used as a cam- 
pground for 20 to 40 vehicles. At the time all campers had local authority 
approval but due to recent community pressures, the campsite was 
ordered to be cleared by May 31. Seventy per cent of these campers are 
students of the college and just what they will do for living quarters after 
that is still up in the air. 

There is very limited low income housing available for the increasing 
student body and a recent proposal for building a mobile home complex 
for students has been rejected. The main opposition came from the 
Episcopal Diocese of Northern California, which owns undeveloped 
property next to the proposed site. Their contention is that the low in- 
come groups will not properly maintain the property and in no time at all 
will there be a ghetto-like area. | 

The best hope yet will be the reconsideration of this proposal which 
wili be heard on April 17. In 1971, Sonoma State had a student body of 
3400 and has increased now to 4800. No additional housing has at any 


. time been available. 


Goleta 
Allstate Insurance Company is bulldozing its way into 25 acres of 

Goleta Valley territory with plans of a $5 million complex for their 

headquarters. 

Controversy between Allstate and Goleta citizens is aroused as the 
insurance company attempts to change the zoning ordinance from single 
family residents to professional and institutional zoning. Opponents to 
this rezoning proposal claim that Allstate should have chosen the site for 
their office within the present existing zones designated for their needs. 

What citizens of Goleta are trying to, avoid is the development of in- 
dustries in the diminishing rural areas. However, due to the apparent 
apathy regarding the subject, Allstate has faced little opposition with 
their project. At a public hearing held in February there were only three 
speakers present to oppose the rezoning proposal. 


I would like to encourage anyone interested in intercampus news to 
write to me with their questions and every effort will be made to answer 
them. Suggestions for interesting topics to be covered are also wanted. 
Please leave any correspondence in:Room 302, Applied Sciences for 
Becky, or call X-4221, i 
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Board’s zeal for salamanders wanes: 
— $82,000 is asking price for 4 pond 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Assistant Editor 


The County Board of Super- 
visors addressed itself to the 
problems of the Santa Cruz Long- 
Toed Salamander again, in what 
appears to be almost a trial for the 
little beasts. The regular meeting 
of the Board on Tuesday was 
characterized by a general ap- 
pearance of let’s-not-do-anything- 
and-go-home. 

One of the first items the Board 
discussed was one of the four items 
mentioned earlier—a request by 
the Community Action Board for a 
transfer of funds to help pay off 
the rent on a portable building in 
use in Davenport. Both Cress and 
Pajaro Supervisor Henry Mello 
expressed doubts about wanting to 
pay for the building, with Mello 
reasoning that since the CAB 
couldn't pay for the building this 
time, the Board of Supervisors 
would wind up paying $3800, the 
total cost. of the building rather 
than the $2000 that the CAB was 
asking. 


The Board finally voted 
unanimously to appropriate 
money for the portable, but not 
before Cress got in a final word. 
He said the same thing happened 
on the Emergency Food Program, 
when the CAB failed to budget 
enough money—and Cress just 
wonders ‘‘what is going on out 
there.” 

The issue of salamanders came 
up with a letter from Dennis 
Kehoe, the attorney for the owners 
of Endicott Pond, one of the two 
remaining homes of _ the 
salamanders. He offered to sell the 
pond to whomever wants to buy 
it—the County, the State Fish and 
Game Commission, public sub- 
scription—for a price of $82,000. 
The tone of his letter was “we'll 
sell, but we don’t think we're 
getting a fair shake”. | 

The Board discussed the 
possibility of buying the property, 
mentioning that fences had ap- 
peared around the pond, thus 
bringing to a halt the University of 
California work being done to save 
the salamanders from: extinction. 


Supervisor Dan Forbus said that 
the Fish and Game Department 
has the same problem as the 
Board—no money with which to 
buy the lot. Cress, pulling an 
almost standard phrase out of a 
supervisor’s repetoire, said that 
the Board ‘‘certainly has a 
responsibility” to the creatures. 

He added that when the original 
subject of salamanders came up, it 
was on a Use Permit for a trailer 
park, and because of the Long-Toe 
it was denied. Supervisor Ralph 
Sanson and Chairman Philip 
Harry both corrected Cress, saying 
that the permit was denied 
because of insufficient sewer 
facilities. 

‘Mello moved that the Board buy 
the property, and then turned 
around and voted against the 
measure, with only Forbus and 
Cress voting for it. 

The Board also talked about 
appointments to the Public 
Transportation Commission, with 


Planning Director Walter 
Monasch telling the Board that 
See Page 3 


College Five Newsletters latest scoop: 


how ‘Children’s Art Exhibit’ got rearranged 


“NO STUDENTS WERE INJURED, THOUGH THERE WERE SOME NEAR MISSES” 


BY JIM HULL 


Campus News Editor 


Something very strange took 
place at College V one weekend 
early in March of this year. In 
keeping with the Press's policy of 
prompt coverage, we will report it 
to you a month after the fact. 

Here is the event, as it was 
recorded in the March 17th 
“College Five Newsletter’: 

“Chief Sesnon Gallery at- 
tendant Toni Scimo is ‘disgusted’ 
by the results of a faculty party 
held in the Gallery on Friday 
night. 

“The party was given by the 
faculty as a going-away bash for 
Provost Hall, who has gone to 
Europe by the time you read this. 

“The Children’s Art Exhibit was 
rearranged, some of it was 
removed from the walls, and the 
acetate may have been scratch on 
some of the Japanese and 
Czechoslovakian items. 

*“*By morning the rug was heavily 
stained by leftover food, cigarette 
burns, butts, drinks, etc. A 
profession rug-cleaning job will be 
required. 


> ~ = 


“No cleanup provisions were 


‘made by the people throwing the 


party, and it took until Monday 
afternoon for all the Saga leftovers 
to be removed as requested by the 
Sesnon staff on Saturday. 

‘Broken glass could be found in 
and around the gallery’s balcony 
and the main court-yard. 

“At 2 am the major celebrants 
found their way into the main 
quad where they did some yelling 
and singing. When sleeping and 
studying students asked for 
silence, the group threw bottles 
and glasses at the dorm windows. 

“No students were injured, 
though there were some _near- 
misses. 

“The cost of repairing damages 
and cleaning the rug will be paid 
by the faculty discretionary fund. 
After several hours of work by the 
gallery staff on the three days 
following the party, the gallery has 
re-opened and is back to normal, 
except for the rug.** 

Joe Heinrich, a student at 
College V, volunteered some 
additional information about the 
spree. 


“Oh, sure, Hall was throwing 


SALIIMILLTIE 


glasses. He was up front. I know, 
‘cause I was throwing glasses with 
him."” he chuckled. 

When asked whether he could 
be quoted, he remarked, ‘‘Hell, 


McHenry hates me so much. 


already, this can-t make much 
difference.” 

Heinrich had last quarter been 
campaigning to get himself 
“elected”’ as Chancellor at UCSC. 
Whether this comment was an 
oblique reference to this campaign 
or a reference to other odd ac- 
tivities which would have incurred 
the Chancellor's wrath is not 
known. 

“One of the profs was really 
drunk really plastered,”’ Joe went 
on. ‘‘He kept trying to jump over 
the railing. Me and some others 
had to pull him back. It seemed 
like he was really depressed that 
night, or something.” Joe was 
asked how he had obtained entry 
to the faculty party. 

‘oh, me and a friend pretended 
that we were people who had come 
to clean up. But we didn-t need a 
cover; the people in the room just 
didn’t notice who we were. They 
were all pretty plastered.” 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


LOCAL NEWS IN BRIEF 


By John Lowry, Community News Editor 


Santa Cruz County 
Unemployment is 14% 


The latest county unem- 
ployment figures, for February, 
showed an 8 per cent rise from 
December, to 14 per cent. This is 
below the 15.9 rate of a year ago, 
but is well over the national 
average. The next statistics come 
out in May. 


City Businesses Fail to 
Conform With Sign Ordinance 


As many as 40 downtown 
businesses have not conformed 
with the city’s new sign ordinance, 
which went into effect February 
23. 

The ordinance prohibits signs 
that project more than 20 inches 
from the face of a building, as well 
as those that are painted on a 
building side. 

A study of the Central Business 
District, made in February and 
March, revealed 80 of about 270 
businesses were not in compliance 
with the law. 

~38 of these were planning to 
bring their premises into con- 
formity by March 3, leaving a 
balance of 42 who did not indicate 
their intentions. 

Planning Director Bob 
Ellenwood said that a considerable 
number have taken action since 
that time. 


Watsonville Chamber Backs 
Davenport Plant 


Acting on a committee report, 


the Directors of the Watsonville 
Area Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture gave their approval to 
the proposed nuclear power plant 
in Davenport. 


County Continues to use 
90-Day Residency Rule 


Despite the fact that a similar 
residency rule in Tennessee was 
struck down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Alice Myren, county 
elections chief, said ‘‘We're 
sticking with the 90-day rule until 
we're told to change by the 
Secretary of State.” 


Transit Study Get Approval 


The Santa Cruz Metropolitan 
Transit District board of directors 
approved a feasability study of a 
North-South bus run and other 
routing needs, to be conducted by 
a UCSC student this summer. 

The student is Richard Vicenti, 
of Cowell, who was instrumental in 
bringing about the UCSC route. 
The Environmental Studies 
Department is sponsoring the 
study, along with the Transit 
District. 


CITY ELECTIONS 


Elections were held Tuesday for 


- the Scotts Valley City Council with 
, 588 votes, John McBain with 497, 


and John Abbott, who collected 
446. Other top vote-getters were 
Gene Bustichi, with 376, and 
write-in candidate Ruby Strong 
with 335. 


In Capitola, Ron Graves and 
Michael Ruth with 698 and 600 
votes respectively won spots on 
that city’s council. Jay Berman was 
third with S02 votes, and John 
McDonald had 356. 

Norma G. Nelson was elected 
City Clerk, with 852 votes, 
defeating Linda Hipkins, who 
received 597. 

John Anderson polled 955 votes 
in defeating Jolene Snyder for 
treasurer. Snyder polled 446 
tallies. 
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they should appoint at least two of 
their own to the commission. 

Monasch appeared not to trust 
the citizens appointed to that 
body, suggesting that the Board 
members are ‘‘the’ elected 
representatives of the county,” and 
telling the Board that the ap- 
pointed representative of the 
utilities of the County be a 
supervisor. 

Mello questioned County 
Counsel Howard Gawthrop on the 
matter, but Gawthrop didn’t have 
a ready answer. The Board 
decided to hold the appointment 
over for a week. 

The Board also considered an 
ordinance ‘on tree removal, an 
ordinance on landscaping, and 
heard from Monasch on procedure 
concerning lot splits. 


Here is an indispensible handbook for young and old Americans alike who 
want to know how to survive cheaply anywhere. If you want to escape the rat 
race, for instance, you'll find here what to sell and what to keep; how to make 
a living in the country, and how to cut the costs of living to the bone. 

There’s a chapter on How to Eat Well on Less than a Dollar a Day—where 
to find more nutritious food for six cents a pound, how to get natural foods 
for next to nothing, how to reduce food bills by 20% by eliminating waste— 
and another on How to Survive Anywhere—all the wild foods you can eat, 
how to build a cabin for $63. Other key features of this unique book include , 
25 Ways Young People Can Make a Living in the Country, and How to Get 


Around Cheaply. 


The Author: William Kaysing, a journalist, publishes Better World News, 
and is the author of The Exurbanite’s Complete and Illustrated Easy-Does-It- 


First-Time Farmer’s Guide. 


Available at the 
Bay Tree Bookstore 


New hours of operatior § 


Mon. - Fri. 
-  §8:00- 5:00 
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Edited by Claude Akana and Laura Douglass. 


SOUTHERN BAY CROSSING 
OPPOSED BY NEW COALITION 


A new coalition to campaign against the proposed Southern Crossing: 
of San Francisco Bay. has been formed in the bay area. San Francisco 
attorney and Sierra Club spokesman Dwight Steele was named chairman: 
of the group. The campaign is aimed at persuading voters to reject the 
Southern span on the June 6 primary ballot. 

The proposed structure is a $556 million eight lane bridge from India: 
basin in San Francisco to Alameda in the East Bay. Steele said at a press: 
conference that the new bridge would encourage more use of cars and: 
that ‘‘further pursuit of a freeway policy will cause irreparable damage to 
our cities, our environment, and the very health of our people.” 

The bridge is estimated to induce more than 600,000 additional 
vehicles to cross the bay in future years. 


GM RECALLS 130,000 VEGAS 

General Motors Corporation has announced the recall of 130,000 1972. 
Chevrolet Vegas after Ralph Nader charged the auto maker with 
“carrying out an illegal silent recall” to correct a possible fire hazard in 
the compact auto. 

GM denied Nader’s charge, which was contained in a letter to the. 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. Nader said the defect 
in the cars could cause them to burst into flames ‘with little or no 
warning.” GM announced that it would repair the defective cars but 
denied any secret recall to avoid publicity. 


CALIFORNIA COASTAL ALLIANCE TO TRY TO 
GET INITIATIVE PLACED ON NOVEMBER BALLOT 


The California Coastal Alliance is attempting to place a new measure. 
on the November ballot. It appears that the Grunsky-Sieorty Coastal 
Protection Bill, the strongest proposal to protect the state’s coastline, is! 
in trouble in the state legislature. Action on the bill by the Senate Natural 
Resources and Wildlife Committee has been postponed. If the bill is. 
passed out of committee, it faces an uncertain future on the Floor and. 
even if it is adopted by both houses, Governor Reagan has indicated he 
may veto it. 

These are grim prospects for those who so ardently worked to gain 
adequate protection for the coast, only to be disappointed time and again 
by the legislative process. The Coastal Alliance is therefore exploring a 
new path, through the initiative process. They hope to collect 500,000 
signatures across the state by mid-May to qualify for the November 
ballot. They hope many of these signatures will come from the Santa 
Cruz area. 

The Alliance needs a campus coordinator for signature collection at 
UCSC in addition to all those willing to help gather signatures in the 
Community in general. If you can be Coordinator, or just want to help, 


INDIAN GROUP CHARGES ADVERSE RIVER 
REPORT MAY NOT SEE LIGHT OF DAY 


A report detailing the environmental effects of a massive hydroelectric 
power project in northwestern Quebec is not likely to be released, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Indian newspaper, Akwesasne Notes. 

The report concerns the development of the James Bay power project, 
which is designed to be the largest project in the western hemisphere, 
generating more than ten million kilowatts. The effects of the project on 
the environment and on the lives of 10,000 Cree Indians who five in the 
affected area may not be publicized until the project is well under way. 

The project involves diverting two rivers into a third, draining 50,000 
square miles of land, and creating hundreds of new lakes. Estimates of 
what could happen as a result of the project include a change in climate 
caused by altered flow of water into the bay, and possible disasters 
caused by collapse of huge dams built on fragile terrain. 

Although the James Bay project may bring some jobs to Canada, much 
of the power produced may be exported to the U.S. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CALENDAR 


Tues./April 25/1:30pm/Board of Supervisors Chambers, Govt. Center 

Public Hearing on the appeal of the decision of the County Planning 
Commission to allow the construction of a new 230kv substation on 18.7 
acres in the AZayante area , and an 11 mile long route for transmission 
lines over the mountains to Lexington Dam. Opponents contend the 


capability to carry this much power is unnecessary, except with the 
possible connection of a nuclear power plant at Dav3nport. 


Thursday/April 13/7:1S pm/ Cowell Dining Hall 

Ed Koupal, President of Peoples Lobby will speak on efforts to pass 
the Clean Environment Act placed on the June ballot by the group’s 
successful initiative. 
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Big night for the understudies 


SERVANTS OF 


One of the problems of the American 
system of “democratic representation” is - 
that most governing bodies, notably county 
and city governments, hire a staff to carry 
out their wills and demands, . County ad- 
ministrative officers, planning directors, 
legal counsels, and public works directors in 
Santa Cruz County all wield considerable 
authority during the week-long intervals 
between the regular meetings of the County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Use of authority and domination of the 
Board by unelected officials is not 
necessarily evil; these officials do process 
much of the busy work that could and 
probably would consume more of the 
Board's time than the work is worth, and 
more often than not, the work must be done. 
“Shit work” is the plague of any elected 
official, and it makes sense to find someone 
who is willing to do the work for an 
equitable price rather than waste time doing 
it himself. 

The evil is the concern over what is “good 
for the people,” especially when it concerns 
some issue even slightly controversial, and 
what is not so good for them. Although they 
are responsible to the Board, appointed 
officials enjoy relative job security—no one 
would fire an official who did his job more or 
less adequately for ten or fifteen years— but 
elected officials must answer to the elec- 
torate. The situation reminds one of the 
tenure question in primary and secondary 
education— only extreme circumstances 
result in the dismissal of an official who has 
been kicking around for a long time. 

The objection is that the appointed of- 
ficials are administrators. They are paid 
(rather well, in some positions) to carry out 
the elected Board’s and hence the elec- 
torate’s, bidding. What concerns us is the 
quasi-leg- 
islative (or anti-legislative) position that 
administrators take, with no legal or social 
right to do so. 


One case in point is the recent furor over 
the Coastal Protection Initiative which was 
refused placement on the ballot by the 
Board, on‘the urgings of its County Counsel, 
Howard Gawthrop. 


Gawthrop, in his opinion to the Board, 
suggested that the measure was “‘tto broad” 
for the voters, that it contained something 
for everyone—and something for everyone 
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CONFUSED? SEE STORY, FRONT PAGE. 


THE PEOPLE? 


to disagree with as well. Outside of the fact 
that these are rather vague legal grounds, no 
mention of the fact that the voters— about 
7,000 of them—presumably read and 
thereafter signed the petition to place the 
matter before the electorate. 

Since the County Counsel is in essence an 
adviser to the Board, he is hired to presen- 
tinformation to the Board as it relates to the 
topics before that body, and in giving an 
opinion he is pleading a case—lobbying, if 
you will—rather than telling the Board what 
it legally can do. The Board could, and in- 
deed should, have judged the Initiative on its 
merits—how it would effect the residents, 
businesses, and aesthetic beauty of the 
County, rather than on the fact that it is so 
broad that it might pass as a direct result. 

Planning Director, Walter Monasch. 
Monasch is by no means incompetent— 
indeed he is almost too competent, over- 
whelming the listener with facts and figures 
to the extent that no one appears to know 
what is going on. Monasch appears to 
distrust the electorate, and even worse, to 
distrust the Board. 

One of his most disturbing traits is to plead 
with the Board—“you are the elected 
representatives of the people of Snata Cruz 
County, and...""—and he will abide by the 
Board's decisions, but you can bet he won't 
like it. 

Monasch has spent most of the last four 
years contending with Supervisors Ralph 
Sanson and Phil Harry, both of whom favor 
modular, area development that is carefully 
thought out, taking all of the factors, most 
particuarly the human factor, into account. 
Monasch lives in a world of maps and line 
drawings. Monasch must come on strong, as 
in the Galleon Properties case, in order to 
push his favorite development projects 
through. No one knows except Galleon 
Properties how much money Galleon had 
invested in that deal (Harry, Sanson and 
George Cress were instrumental in defeating 
it at the Board’s— and Monasch’s-— level) but 
the minimum price on a 2.5 acre lot with a 
house was in the neighborhood of $40,000. 

It is unfortunate that endeavors such as 
the Santa Cruz Community School must 
suffer the persuasive, ‘patronizing wrath of 
Walter Monasch, while subdivisions are by 
and large enthusiastically supported, often 


See Page 9 
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‘CONSPICUOUS ABSENCE’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


The UCSC catalogue describes College VII (scheduled to open next 
October) as being concerned with the problems of the cities and minority 
groups ‘‘with special attention to Afro-Americans and Mexican- 
Americans.”’ One group, however, though not a visible minority, is 
conspicuously abesent from the curriculum: the Jews. In talking with the 
planners of College VII, it turns out that indeed little thought was given 
to the subject and Ilittle thought is intended to be given. : 

It seems then that all initiative for any Jewish studies at College VII is 
left to the students here, and so for the enlightenment and edification of 
fellow students and faculty, the following is presented as an explanation 
of why Jewish studies should be (and should have been) included as part 
of the College VII curriculum. 

First the rules of the game state that those deserving of academic 
status at College VII must show themselves to be oppressed. The 
holocaust alone would seem to quality the Jews, if not the last 1500 years 
or so of living Anti-Semitism, but the common consensus here is that in 
America, at least, “Jews have made it.”’ But really the question is how we 
define oppression as oppression seems to be the key indicator of need of 
ethnic studies. While the Jews are not now particularly “economically 
oppressed,’’ another kind of oppression has been involved in the 60 year 
climb from sweat-shop to suburbia: a paralyzing fear of being different. 
This fear manifests itself in an infinite number of ways, and basically 
internalizes the scorn of the WASPS for everything Jewish. The dynamics 
of this process while fascinating in their own right are not really germane 
to this letter: they are the responsivility of the curriculum of College VII 
and this University. 

The major argument against Jewish studies as a part of ethnic studies 
is the assumption that the inclusion of Jews will jeopardize the other 
minority ethnic groups involved. This is nothing other than an old and 
seemingly still acceptable antisemitic stereotype and it behooves us to 
recognize it as such. The implicit iogic of this argument is that Jews take 
over and contaminate whatever they are involved in, be it business or the 
university. Even at placid, groovy UCSC the undercurrent is audible that 
“JTHE Jews are taking over this campus.” Jewish reaction to the 
situation exemplifies the Jewish fear of being different: both faculty and 
students bend over backwards to assure everyone that we want nothing 
other than to be liked, all of which points out the need for conscious 
raising among Jews at Santa Cruz. 

The supplementary catalogue (printed October 1971) also points out 
that College VII will be designed ‘‘to expose to all who are interested the 
history (including the struggles and achievements) as well as the rich 
culture of various ethnic groups in America and other parts of the 
world.”’ It goes on to express the most sincere desire of College VII to 
“increase awareness of Cultural differences and sensitivities and to foster 
open and honest communication among all cultural groups on campus.” 
Here it becomes quite clear that this University and College VII cannot 
propose to do this without the inclusion of the Jews in their curriculum. If 
the Jews are not included then we would question the authenticity of this 
liberal educational institution,and ask our fellow student body to 
gucsee how they are being manipulated and taught to accept certain 
antasies about oucUniversity. The relationships between the Jews and 
other minority groups cannot be denied, cannot be included only as 
tokenism, but rathedr it must be seriously recognized and dealth with on 


campus. aah ore 
eee Toni, I’m sorry, but I can’t find your last name any- 


where, but I’m printing your letter anyway — Love, 
John. 


‘TO START A CHRISTIAN PAGE’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 

The Catholic Diocese of Monterey and the Order of Franciscans 
appear myopic before the altar of history. The most Rev. Harry Clinch, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Monterey forgets that the Indians offered 
hospitality to the Catholic Church, and the Church took over while the 
indians bowed to coercion and intimidation. Of course, I could add a few 
other methods used in this coercion: biological warfare; theft of land; 
personality and cultural destruction and the culminating genocide — not 
only aided and abetted by the Catholic Church but, many times, initiated 
by it. 

Apparently the Church fears it will get a taste of its own medicine, or 
maybe a little retribution. 

The Catholic Church with its vast economic holdings (bra factories, 
wineries and fashionable summer resorts) would not collapse 
economically if it returned something it obtained, if not illegally, at least 

_immorally and unthically. 

History doesn’t paint a human picture of the Catholic Church’s 
treatment of the American Indian. Here is an opportunity for the Church 
to start a Christian page in its history. 

Not only the mission San Antonio de Padua at Jolon should be 
returned to its rightful. owners (lock, stock, and barrel) but all California 
missions should be returned to the Indians. 


Franklin Damron 
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creation of an illusion, whether it be the ulusicn of a 
separate reality, as in drama, the illusion of fluid ef- 
fortlessness in dance, or on the level of cast relations — the 
ease and technical grace with which performances are 
integrated — and the espirit-de-corr s which motivates that 
grace. 

It is rare that the average thegtre-goer is presented with 
any notinn of the agony of interlacing a performance, from 
the physical strain « individual perfection on an in- 
strument, whethe: * . instrument be body, voice, or 
construction , to’%«ne chaos of coordinating a big 
production, especially one in which two or more arts are 
merged (such as a musical comedy, or a dance-theatre 
piece). 

Dame Margot Fonteyn once said that if people knedw 
what went into dancing, the only people that would come 
to the ballet would be the same kind of people who go to 
the bullfights. As ludicrous as the correlation between a 
highly refined romantic art and a gut-level barbaric custom 
may seem, it is indeed valid, because the apparent 
refinement of the ballet is naught but a theatrical illusion. In 
some cases a ballerina is in almost as much pain as a 
pecadored bull. 


Whether one is speaking of the ballet or of modern 


a fine arts supplement under the auspices of the city ona hill press. 


The essence of any theatrical event is the successful 


dance, of Shakespeare or Artaud, that element of illusion, 
seven leagues away from honesty or reality, is ever om- 


nipresent. 
“A Collaboration of Orchestra and Dance, ” aired on 


March 3, 4, and 5 in the Performing Arts Theatre, at- . 


tempted to present(perhaps for the first time anywhere) a 
true picture of the chaos involved in combining orchestra 
and dancers. 

One gained perspective of the whole range of the 
performing arts as well as on this particular facet of that 
sphere from the singular, unparalleled experience of the 
evening. 

The production was divided into three parts. The first 
was a straight orchestra composition: Handel's .Water 
Music. This piece was marked by highly articulate in- 
strumental interplay and a delightful, airy theme. 

The second was a piece of straight contemporary 
choreography entitled Shattered Moon with music by 
Kazuo Fukushima. Ruth Solomon’s performance as well as 
her choreography were first-rate, superb. 

One particular image was created by the piece was that 
quality of participation in an energy flow. The dancers did 
not appear to be creating force and power, rather, they 
seemed to be moved and manipulated by an outside 
source. Among the dancers in the piece, two stand out in 
my mind for their strength and individuality of technique— 
Georgianne Farness and Nancy Gordon. 

The third piece, Go for Baroquel, wasthe ex- 
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From Reality 


Orchestra—Dancers Destroy Illusions 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 


editor:katie sullivan 


plosion. The score, composed by Lukas Foss, was quoted 
in the program notes as being a “challenge to Bach's 
eighteenth-century musical concepts through a series of 
fragmented variations.’ italics mine) And fragmented 
variations they were indeed! It seemed that there was a 
veritable multitude of variations all being fragmented at the 
same time. 

The piece began with a single musician, a violinist, and a 
single dancer building a complex relationship of challenge 
and answer between movement and sound. Slowly the 
entire cast, including Sherwood Dudley attired as Hamlet, 
gravitated to the stage from diverse starting points to join 
in the challenge. The activity on stage, practically 
meritorious of the term cacaphony, fluctuated but never 
lost its intensity. Not only was the relationship of dancer to 
musician presented, but movement was required of the 
orchestra members and orchestral understanding of the 
dancers. It was frequently unclear as to who was playing , 
what, or whom. 

The piece ended similar to the way it began. The per- 
fit off stage in the midst of the chaos and out of the din one 
could begin to discern the original violin theme. | have still 
not determined whether the violin could actually be heard 
through the hellfire and brimstone, or whether | thought | 
heard it because the violinist remained on stage after the 
rest of the “inmates’’ had left it. In any case, the effect of 
the return of the violin was achieved. 

| expected that the bedlam would drift off and the clear 
tones of the violin would be heard solo as an articulated 
finish. 

However, the bedlam and the violin stopped 
simultaneously. | immediately felt cheated, | felt that the 
audience had truly been left ‘hanging in the air’ so to 
sieak. | left the theater feeling vaguely dissatisfied, not only 
because of the frustration created by such an ending, but 
also because | felt that | might have to pan the entire 
production because of that one inexcusable flaw. 

Upon closer examination, it appears that such was the 
only appropriate way to end such a presentation. 

Since the piece could conceivably have been ended 
either way, the great lady Ruth Solomon was consulted: 

“The piece as written ends that way, with the violin 
almost imperceptibly returning in the midst of chaos. Since, 
our aim was to be as honest as possible about everything, 
we felt that honesty to the composer's sscore was of 
primary important.” 

The structure of the entire production, with the separate 
dance and orchestra pieces directed traditionally, made it 
possible for the audience to reach its broadened per- 
spective subtly. Seeings the straight pieces first enabled 
one to look at the chaotic one and see that the relation- 

ships blatantly displayed within it were implicit and glossed 
over in the other two, but nonetheless present. One saw 
that the gross confusion of “Go for Baroque!’’ was no 
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One—Woman Show 
At Cowell Gallery 


BY ELLEN BROWN 


The current exhibit at the Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery 
is a collection of prints by Valerie Thornton. She has a 
decade of one-woman shows behind her, both in 
England and the United States; she is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, and has had her 
schooling in London, Paris and New York. 

Most of the prints are studies in pattern: architecture, 
bricks and stones, shelves of books, vases, and some 
that are purely abstract, but equivalent in form to the 
patterns taken from real life. 

Being patterns, these prints represent flat, one- 
dimensional space, and are concerned predominantly 


NEIL YOUNG: 


BY JIMM CUSHING 


April 13, 1972. 
with surface interést. They are static, using only 
horizontal and vertical lines— variations on graph paper 
of a fine and pleasant sort. 

There are a few exceptions to the purepattern prints, 
and these are a couple of full viewscapes of buildings 
and sky, and one tiny representation of a flower; but for 
the most part Ms. Thornton is working with repetition of 
Squares and rectanges. 

She has chosen to use a few muted colors: soft blues 
and grays and beiges and browns, the browns often 
tinted with pink to give a delicate earth color. It is these 
colors and their use, which is not bound strictly to the 
line, that relieves the prints of any possible harshness in 
the design of squares and rectangles, and lends an 
organic quality to them. The soft, dissolving quality of 
the colors themselves is clarified and brought to em- 
phasis by the use of black and white. 

One pattern print stands out from all the rest because 
it has a flow to it that is missing in any of the others. 
This one is of books, and the usually static horizon- 
tal/vertical lines are here bent out upon the beginnings 
of a curve, to give a sense of movement lacking in the 
rest. 

The majority of the prints are merely pleasant studies 
of an innocuous sort. Their effect is soft and un- 
derstated, comparable to very fine background music 


The Guts To Be Romantic 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 13 ‘ 
“A DAY AT THE RACES” (1939) Marx Brothers/8:00 pm, followed by 
“FOLLOW THE FLEET” (1935) Ginger Rodgers, Fred Astaire, and the 
US Navy/Stev. students 25 cents, all others 50 cents 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


“THE SEVENTH SEAL” 7:00 & 9:00 pm, 75 cents/11:00 pm, SO cents/ 


Science Lecture Hall 3 


“HIS LAND” A highly acclaimed movie dealing with the re- 
establishment of the nation of Israel/8:00 pm/Cowell Dining 


Hall/Admission Free 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 


“Z” 7:00, 9:00 & 11:0 pm,/Science Lecture Hall 3/75 cents 


“EASY LIVING” Directed by Mitchell Leisen (1937) 9:00 & 11:30 


pm/Crown Dining Hall 


“SITTING PRETTY” with Clifton Webb, Robert Young, and Maureen 
O’Hara/8:00 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 


Neil Young: Harvest. Reprise, 
$5.98. 

More than anyone in rock and . 
roll, Neil Young has the guts to 
be romantic. 

From the lush chords of “‘I've 

Been Waiting for You’ to the 
intensity of ‘‘Cinnamon Girl’ to 
the resignation of “Only Love 
Can Break Your Heart,” unflinch- 
ing romanticism has been the or- 
der of the day—always winsome, 
a little sentimental and always 
sad. In the 18 months between 
After the Gold Rush and Harvest 
this vision has been clearing and 


increasing in scope. 

Two great themes provide his 
focus in Harvest: innocent love ~ 
and the American South. As usu- 
al the search for love goes unre- 
quited and the promise of the 
South (once the literary and 
spiritual source of the nation) is 
betrayed. 

In comparison to previous re- 
cords Neil sounds stronger and 
less wasted although he is con- 
stitutionally incapable of sound- 
ing happy. 

“A Heart of Gold” is his most 
telling love song to date and was 


a natural choice for a single. Giv- 
en a quietly rousing production 
and backed by the Stray Gators 
(five of the best Nashville session 
men) with James Taylor and Lin- 
da Ronstadt on high harmonies, 
Neil concentrates on confessing 
his personal grail, without ab- 
Stractions o frumpery. 

“It keeps me searchin’ for a 
heart of gold/And I’m gettin’ old’’ 
And for the first time he doubts 
fulfillment—“it's such a _ fine 
line’ that keeps him going. 

As a pairing of hope and 
doubt it ranks with Dylan’s “‘| 
Was Young When | Left Home,” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 


“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” by Ingmar Bergman (1961) 7:00 & 
9:00 pm/Science Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 
“THE GREAT ESCAPE” (1963) with Steve McQueen/ Director, John 


Sturges/Stevenson D.H./Stev. students 25 cents, all others 50 cents/8:00 
pm 


On the screen for the first time 
A musical journey 
into the soul of a nation 
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Drawing by C. Schubert. 


and it rocks, although | miss 
those glorious one-note solos that 
made Everybody Knows This Is 
Nowhere maybe the best Americ- 
an hard rock album of 1969. 

If “Heart of Gold” is an ad- 
mission, ‘‘“A Man Needs a Maid’’ 
is an outcry. 

Neil is backed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra on this and 
one other cut and I'm not sure if 
that idea was a good one. It's a 
little too grandiose. 

The lyrics could be interpreted 
as blatant male chauvanism, and 
in areal sense that’s what Neil is, 
too. Neil glorifies women, and 
glorification and subjugation do 
stem from the same root. But 
that glorification is a peculiar ag- 
ony American artists are subject 
to. And Neil Young's pain from 
being the lonely boy “‘Out on the 
Weekend” has nothing to do with 
Playboy's silicone robot mastur- 
batory fantasies. 

Why? Because Neil wants to 
give, not subjugate. In the title 
song he addresses a heart of gold: 
“Dream up, dream up, let me fill 
your cup/With the promise of a 
man.’’ Not much pussy-lust there. 

Like Rod Stewart, Neil can 
also sing about “‘my way of giv- 
ing,” and when his’ giving is 
spurned, or unappreciated, his re- 
sponse is a fully understandable 
one of withdrawl. In “A Man 
Needs a Maid’’ he wants someone 
(not necessarily a woman) to 
keep his house clean, fix his meals 
and go away, with the emphasis 
on “go away”. Solitude, the 
Painless hermit existence. Don’t 
you ever fave to be alone? 

The Southern song, “‘Alabam- 
a’’, is as mournful as ‘‘Southern 
Man’’ was angry. Tasty bits of 
that power guitar, very fuzzed-up 
blend with Crosby and Stills’ voi- 
ces to create a piece quite diff- 
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erent from the one CSN&Y would 
have created. And the lyric is not 
a condemnation, as was the pre- 
vious song, but one of distress. 
“Oh Alabama, banjos playing 
through the broken glass’’—the 
folk-blues soul barely alive in 
the stagnant flop of industrializa- 
tion. It could be the story of the 
end of antebellum. This, of cour- 
se ignores the political realities of 
slavery but Neil Young is not a 
politician. (as “Ohio” proved.) 
His world isnot Abbie Hoffman’s. 

The rest of the album is good 
music. The Stray Gators trakcs 
have a measured assurance to 
them, and the one live cut, “The 
Needle and the Damage Done,” 


‘is a delight—if a song about 


heroin can be beautiful. “Words” 


seemed faulty at first but once | 
got hip to the time signature (a 
bar of 4/4 followed by one of 
3/4) it became fascinating. 

Harvest also sounds better 
than any other Neil Young al- 
bum; word has it that he tested 
out four different pressing plants 
before giving the go-ahead. 

As a chart of growth and vi- 
sion Harvest is simply superb, 
one of the best records in the 
last fourteen months or so. No, 
Neil Young is not a ‘musical 


innovator”, nor any kind of inno- 


vator. He is an American artist 
with something beautiful to say, 
and he is saying it beautifully. | 
hope Bob Dylan’s next album is 
this good. 
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PAGE SEVEN 


‘Marketa Lazarova’ 
—De-clawed and Deflowered 


photography is saving grace 


BY PETER LOHNES 


Marketa LaZarova is a non- 
commital film. Intermittantly 
interesting, periodically 
boring and consistently  well- 
photographed, it is representative 
of the politically declawed and 
culturally deflowered films which 
have been emerging from 
Czechoslovakia since the 1968 
Russian take-over. ; 

In contrast to films made during 
the big thaw, the newer Czech 
films are a hodge-podge_ of 
competent imitations of older 
western styles and themes of 
minor petit-bourgois daring. 

My main impression of Marketa 
was one of lack of direction and 
cohesion. What starts out as a 
nicely bawdy view of 13th century 
Czechoslovakia becomes, after 
numerous twists and turns in plot 
and style, a pseudo-surreal 
treatise on the futility of revenge 
and the fleeting nature of carnal 
love. ; 

The actors,almost all of whom 
keep to minimal invention and 
careful lack of convincing por- 
trayal, move from drermy 
Bergmanesque landscapes of 
modestly tailored incestuous-nude 
scenes through stoic kidnapr.ings, 
beatings and numerous mildly 
believeable fraternal arguments to 
a deflated battle scene a la Seven 
Samurai, a few rather mopey- 
faced love scenes anc a jail 
breaking scene vaguely 
reminiscent of early Errol Flynn. 
jAll this accompanies by a 
cinematic style so nebulous as to 
be unidentifiable, and. at times, 
aggravating in its exe- ion. 

Marketa LaZarove.. wasically a 
film about a scrufr’ jhalf-mad 


bandit and his two sot.3 who are 
forced to flee their lowland 


stronghold for the safety of the~ 


hills, with the sheriff hotly and 
incompetently on their heels. 
With them go the bandits sultry 
hot thighed daughter (who had 
Previously seduced one of the 
sons), the beautiful kidnapped 


daughter of a neighboring lord — 


and various plebes of various 
grotesque shapes and sizes. 
There, in their mountain reaches, 
they meet their just reward, and 
eventually the beautiful daughter 
of the neighboring lord who 
becomes the only survivor of note 
wanders off into a bleak sunset 
with an inexplicable Mona Lisa 
smile on her face. 

This relatively simple plot is, 
however, by no means all that 
easy to follow, for the director, 
Frantisec Vlacil, dilly-dallies_in- 
terminably along the way, 
touching here upon the liberated 
modern woman, there upon 
man’s brazen cruelty to his fellow 
Creatures; in othej words, his 
attempts to make relevant 
comments about everything 
simply resulted in an inability to 
make any sort of meaningful 
comment about anything. 

It is important to remember, we 
are told before the film, that the 
actors lived in proper medieval 
squalor, being starved and frozen 
in order to achieve the utmost 
realism. This apparently is so that 
the viewer may get an impression 
of a living breathing filthy Middle 
Ages. 

An admirable attempt, but one 
doomed in this case to faikure by 
a style of filming which is over all 
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ONE OF THE GREAT, 
HUMAN MONUMENTS 
OF THE CINEMA. 


—Archer Winsten, N.Y. Post 


Salyajit Kay's 
“THE APU TRILOGY” 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. 
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“MARKETA LAZAROVA” 


NICKELODEON 


426-7500 
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surreal. On one hand we have the 
utmost in realism, on the other a 
treatment so bizarre and 
alienating as to make any-em- 
pathy with the characters and 
situations well nigh impossible. 
This opposition of real and 
surrealism serves only to weaken 
the film and make its two hours 
seem even longer. 

All this, however, is not to say 
that the film is without redeeming 


qualities. By no means. The - 


photography alone is reason 
enough to see the film. The 
cinematographer, “Bedrich. Batka, 
may well be one of the best at 
work in film today — anywhere. He 
has a grand, brooding style, 
perfectly suited for the subject, a 
geometric precision which can 
easily stand alone from the film on 
its own merits. 

Batka, almost singlehandedly 
makes Marketa a visual treat and 
well worth the time and money, 
for anyone even slightly interested 


From Czechoslavakia, with English subtitles 
3 NIGHTS ONLY 


. APRIL 16.17 and 18 —— 7:00 and 9:15 P.M. 


“This is a truly fascinating movie. 
interested in the use of the camera should miss 


it” 


“The most visually haunting movie that I have 
With an instinctual, barbaric story 
line the film makes a more intellectual statement 
than the most cultured and refined film-could. 
It exposes modern man for what he was and still 


ever seen. 


GLOBE THEATRE, SALIB 
PRESENTS WALT DISNEY’S 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
REALMS OF COLOR, SOUND, AND MOTION 


ALL STUDENTS $1.00 
_ STARTS APRIL 12th 
at_the GLOBE THEATRE, SALINAS 


. FANTASIA SHOW-—— 
MON.—FRI. — 6:00 - 9:00 
SAT.—SUN. -- 12:30 - 3:30 - 6:10 - 9:00 


APRIL 12—19 
GLOBE--422-5311 


ELVIN BISHOP 


At College V Dining Hall April 29 


Nobody 


is: one of the few, if not the only, creatures who 


are capable of love in one mo 


cruelty in the next.” 


ment and supreme 


~——University of California, Davis 


“Without a doubt the best his- 
torical film ever made anywhere... 
a stunning film that escapes all 
the usual labels. Like SHADOWS 
OF FORGOTTEN ANCESTORS, 
it draws upon remote historical 


“One of the most artistic and 
convincing medieval epics ever 
made - it should be viewed and 

followed like an occult and an- 
cient dream.” 


~-San Francisco International Film Festival 


sources to create a film with 
surprising contemporary impact.” 


-—Film Quarterly 


SPECIAL SHOWINGS PRIOR TO GENERAL RELEASE 


Featured at San Francisco, Chicago, and Atlanta film festivals 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. 
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~ ARRABAL’S 


PRIVATE 


There is s truth which it is often convenient to ignore 
in theatre: that the stage itself is a world, oblivious self- 
contained, and following its very own logic. 

One is hogmarched into an often uncomfortable 
contact with that selfsame world during a performance 
of And They Handcuffed the Flowers by Fernando 
Arrabal. 

The play is loosely based on a few real-time, real- 
world facts— some of them related. Spain languishes in 
the grip of Franco’s dictatorship . Spanish prisons are 
unspeakably dreadful. Two Americans landed on the 
moon in 1969. Federico Garcia Lorca was executed 
during the Spanish Civil War, and his last words are 
reputed to have been something like, ‘‘The times are so 
bad they're handcuffing the flowers.’’ Fernando Arrabal 
spent three months in a Spanish prison. 


Using these few facts to launch himself, Arrabal takes 
us for a guided tour of his world. For the length of the 
play, the theatre becomes the bounds of a strange and 
terrifying world into which the audience comes, or is 
pushed, rather, feeling like interlopers on a private 
confessional scene. 

The lights, already very low, black out completely and 
we are treated to a chorus of gorilla-like yells from the 
actors...the play is on: Or rather, the window TO 
Arrabal’s private hell is opened . In this hell women are 
subhuman bitches of voice, hands and crotch, temp- 
tresses who caress and rend with the same gesture. In 
this hell, men live, worse than animals in a huge iron 
“cage packed with flesh, feces, and spiced with wet 
dreams. It is a hell packed with a complicated, private 
set of symbols, perplexing to the viewer if he has not 
bothered to keep up to date on the sociopoliticai history 
of Spain since 1930, or the biography of Fernando 
Arrabal. \ 

Nonetheless, this play is heady stuff— emotional to 
the nth degree, loaded with associations, and it is 
difficult to separate one’s reactions to the content of the 
play from one’s reactions to the style and craftsmanship 
of the author. Treating as it does of emotional matter, it 
cannot fail to have an impact. But as a work, it is 
disjointed, in many places poorly written, in others silly 
and melodramatic. 


A good deal of the blame can be laid to the tran- 
slation, | believe. It is a wooden document, difficult to 
read and difficult to respond to. In many places, the 
choice of words somehow lacks the flavor of being 
“real in English, of being what people speaking English 
would really say. But it becomes apparent that a good 
part of what was possibly only translator’s error is in 
reality poor writing by Arrabal. His flights into mediocre 
poetry during moments of high emotionalism become 
downright irritating, as does his flagging of one of the 
few threads holding his vignettes of prison life together: 
the men on the moon. This is not to mention his willful 
belaboring of the untimely end (evoked in rude pan- 
tomime) of the genius to whom M. Arrabal owes the 
tittle of his work. 


But these are flaws which a rewriting might cure, and 
there is much left which makes for a powerful evening 
of theatre. For those who did not attend it, this review 
comes too late. It definitely was one of the. better 
evenings of theatre I’ve attended, and certainly the best 
I've seen at UCSC. 


After Arrabal, as director and deus exmachina, the 
most dominating figure on the set was Roderic Prindle, 
cast as Prono. Mr. Prindle was so much better than 
most of the rest of the cast, that at times it was almost 
painful to see him literally acting rings around them. 

« Those exceptions were Thom Cayler and Larry Jones, 
both of whom seemed at times to be in a class with 
Prindle. Mr. Prindle’s ability to handle Prono’s many 
character shifts was phenomenal, if perhaps a bit too 


highly technical. 
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your friend and mine 
attired as Arrabal 


Stephen Gray was faltering as Tosan, the quasi-hero. 
His highpoint was reached in a powerful verbal duel 
with Prindle, and, of course, when he showed off his 
ability to urinate approximately on cue.| 


It is unfortunate that | must report the performances 
of Lovey Barnes and Sandi Scott as merely adequate. 
The reason for this is that the parts held virtually no 
room for interpretation, being without doubt the worst 
parts | have ever seen written for women. Mickey 
McQuaid was cast as Falidia, Posan’s wife. Ms. 
McQuaid has a very good scream voice, regrettably 
overused. In fiarness, it must again be pointed out that 
M. Arrabal’s stage women are less than cardboard 
characters. 


With such a difficult play and checkered cast, it was 
perhaps inevitable that some of the best parts of the 
show were those .in which technical effects were 
utilized, particularly the lighting of Keith Muscutt and 
Dency Nelson. 


And They Handcuffed the Flowers rates a “maybe” 


on my list of plays | would go out of my way to see 
again. 
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SERVANTS? 
From Page 4 
with disregard to the will of the epole. But 
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& :» Europe SANTA CRUZ M, p 
ALL YEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST ON THE AVENUE CACENG104 
ound Tripraow $220 OneWay:«-» $125 
FLIGHTS hemes bard iene LITTLE ONE 


Monaschis not stupid and he plays the 
political game well, rarely going against the 
Board, and as a result he s able to slip 
through an occasionally questionable 
development project. 

There is no ready alternative to the 
organizational bureaucracy set up in local 
governments, as only a few counties in 
California merit and can afford fulltime 
supervisors. 


E.5.E.P @Bl Weedside Rd. Redwood City, Ca. 9805) 


"TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
_ SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 


7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 


CHARLES, PARMA t UNDA HARCEKARO & SON 42 6-0471 
SUMMER JOBS 


Guys & Gals needed for summer 
employment at numerous loca- 
tions throughout the nation in- 
cluding National Parks, Resort 
Areas, and Private Camps. For 
free information send self-ad- 
dressed, STAMPED envelope to 
Opportunity Research, Dept. 
$JO, Century Bidg., Polson, MT 
59860. APPLICANTS MUST 
APPLY EARLY... 


SAM’S SHOE HOSPITAL 


10% DISCOUNT- 


ALL STUDENTS ON 
ALL REPAIRING 


227 Cathcart 423-5720 


ARRABAL USES 
they aren't always the ogres that they are THE CLASS ADS. 


Nor can we single out the above men, for 


represented as above. But there is a need for 
a change in values—as there is in most 
facets of the American existence—so that 
administrators, from the smallest county to 
the White House, recall that they are just 
that— executives whose duty it is to execute 
the will of the people. 


HM AMY ay Toiaad fom Lak Anas Grease 


iy Di Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 
Soquel Pet Shop and Aquarium Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
COMPLETE LINE OF PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 


Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
- TROPICAL FISH—EXOTIC BIRDS with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
i reraee more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
4633 Soquel Drive, your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
Soquel, Ca 95073 AvigE Varn Schares a reservation? : 
Santa Cruz County 


20 


o 

/. 

DISCOUNT 
TO ALL U.C.S.C. STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN ANY TYPE OF PHOTOGRAPHY CLASS 


EVERY ITEM IN STOCK 


EXCEPT SPECIALLY MARKED ITEMS 


WICKLUNDS 


CAMERA SHOP INC. © 
920 SOQUEL AVE. 423-8020 


WINE IS THE 
DRINK OF THE GODS 


Come on out to our Tast- 
ing Room and join Apollo, 
Bacchus, Hercules and the 
rest of the gang. You'll 

agree with them that our 
fruit wines are pure nectar. 


BARGETTO 
WINERY 


3535 North Main Street 
Soquel, California 
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drama 


Members of the Open Theater 
appear in a scene from “Ter- 
minal,” to be presented Sunday, 
April 16, at 8pm in the Performing 
ArtsyTheatre. N Newsweek critic 
Jack Kroll wrote that “Terminal” 
is a ‘powerful, affecting work that 
confirms the Open Theater as our 
most thoughtful, painstaking, 
least malarkey-ridden avant-garde 
company. The text is by Susan 
Yankowitz, but as with all their 
major pieces, ‘Terminal’ is a 
collective work created by 
everyone in the company. The 
work presents human beings as 
terminal cases, the dying and the 
dead.”’ Tickets for this exclusive 
one-hour play are $2.50 students 
and $3.50 general, and are 
available at the ticket office in the 
Redwood Building. Open Theater 
is a feature of the UCSC Com- 
mittee on Arts & Lectures. 


music 


William Van den Burg will be 
soloist with the Santa Cruz 
County Symphony in April 21 and 
22 concerts. 

George Barati will conduct the 
orchestra in 8:30pm performances 
April 21 at First Congregational 
Church, Santa Cruz, and April 22 
in the Cabrillo College theater. 

Van den Burg, who lectures in 
music at UCSC, studied with 
Pablo Casals and was solo cellist 
and associate conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
SIN THE San Francisco Sym- 


phony. He was also conductor of | 


the San Francisco Opera. 
Selections on the program will 
be Boccherini’s ‘‘Concerto in B 


There will be a free showing of 
the. documentary film, ‘The 
Voyage of the Phoenix” at 7:30 
pm, Friday, April 14 at the Santa 
Cruz High School Auditorium. 
The film shows the Phoenix's 
mission to carry medical supplies 
to war victims in North Vietnam 
under the auspices of A Quaker 
Action Group (AQAG). This 
vessel, skippered by Earle 
Reynolds of Ben Lomond, had 
previously sailed to Bikini Island 
and Leningrad to protest U.S, and 
Soviet nuclear testing. 

Following the film will be a 
discussion of the next voyage of 
the Phoenix:to the San Diego 
Republican Convention in 
August. Among the ports this 
sailing ship will be stopping at in 
voyage will be Santa Cruz, sO 
community planning is needed. 

All members of the community 
are invited. Contact Thom McCue 
at 423-9514. 


flat, op. 34, for Cello and Or- 
chestra’, Schubert's ‘Symphony 


No. 9 in C major” and Cowell's . 


“Symphony No. 12.” 

Tickets will be on sale at the 
door. General admission is $2, 
student tickets are $1 and senior 
citizens will be admitted for $1.25. 

“Contemporary Music Meets 
Ragtime’’ is the theme of a benefit 
given for UCSC “All Together 
Now’ (affiliated with “Do It 
Now”). It will feature Joseph 
Kubera on piano and will be 
performed in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hallon Saturday April 22, 
at 8pm. Tickets are 75 cents for 
students and $1.00 for general 
admission. 
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UCSC PHONE SERVICE 
AROUND THE CLOCK 


A consolidated 24-hour 
Communications Center for the 
UCSC campus’ has_ been 
established. 

The Center, located in Room 49 
of the Communications Building, 
will provide the following services: 

oRadio and paging coverage 
after normal working hours, 
weekends, and holidays. : 

o Answer and dispatch calls 
received on emergency numbers 
after normal working hours, 
weekends and holidays. 


original 


exhibition 
and sale 


é a 
gra phics purchases may be charged 


Universitv of California 


Bay Tree Bookstore 
Fri., Apr.14——10 am to 4 pm 
CHAGALL, BASKIN, ROUAULT, DAUMIER AND MANY OTHERS 


ARRANGED BY FERDINAND ROTEN GALLERIES 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


o Answer for Student In- 

formation (429-GATE) between 
the hours of 9:00 p.m. and 9:00 
a.m. 
The new service will in no way 
effect the operator assistance 
numbers currently in effect. They 
are: Campus Operator, ‘’0’’; Off- 
Campus Operator, ‘9 (wait for 
new dial tone) 0”; Student 
Directory Service (Student In- 
formation), 429-GATE; Off- 
Campus Information, ‘’9 (wait for 
new. dial tone) 411”, Emergency, 
429-2345. 
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Study 


Spring Comprehensive 
Examinations for Senior Literature 
Majors have been scheduled for 
May 11-12 and May 18-19. The 
Literature Office needs three 
copies of your bibliography and 
three papers submitted by May 5, 
1972. No exams will be scheduled 
unless they have the com- 
prehensive material by this date. 
A minimum of 20 works on your 
list is suggested, and you should 
consult a_ literature faculty 
member for approval of your 
bibliography. For additional in- 
formation regarding the exam 
schedule, contact Elie Cohen at 


CLASS ADS © 


aums INSTRUCTION soe 


CALLIGRAPHY CLASSES, 
Introduction to Roman, Uncial, 
Gothic and Italic Let- tering. 2 
classes Tuesday or Wednesday 
evenings beginning April 11th and 
12th. Faculty, staff, community 
and students. Fee: $30.00. In- 
dependent study credit available. 
423-2882 to enroll. (pd 4/6) 


quae SERV1CE Sas 


Typing, fast, accurate. Fully ex- 
perienced, thesis, technical, etc. 
Low page rates, Kollene Borton, 
X2196 or 335-7145. (pd 4/20) 


Merrill College. Remember to 

submit your material by May 5, 

1972. 
a 


Enjoy Transcendental 
Meditation as taught by Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi. Introductory 
lecture Thursday evening at 8pm, 
April 13 in Merrill College Room 
105. 

a 

CHECK CASHING SERVICE 

EEffective Monday, April 3rd, 
the check cashing service 
previously provided at the Main 
Cashiers Office was transferred to 
the Post Office Facility \ocated by 


ame =F OR SALE 


ket. Size: Men’s Small. Weight: 
1 Ib. 6 oz. Excellent Condition. 
$20 or best offer. Call Suzanne 
X4106. (pd. 4/20) 


1959 TRIUMPH TR-3 Hardtop 
with wive wheels, fog lights, 
heater and new paint. Much re- 
built and néw. $850. Or trade. 
423-7447. (pd 4/13) 


ome MISCELLANEOUS suum 


Open Rap Group: Each Tuesday _ 


foros a 
FOR SALE navy-blue down jac- ° 


TYPING SERVICE. HAVE TYPED 


cay LINIV: OF. MICHIGAN; corre pupms | Enconmert 
* CENTRAL MISSOURI, AND sensitivity-growth- awareness-, 
TEXAS TECH. EXPERIENCED IN massage. No cost. People’s, 


; DISSERTATIONS, MASTERS 
THESES. CALL: ELEANOR 
MESSER 688-6219 (pd tf) 
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Organic Mind Conspiracy. 2337 
Union St. (near Goodwill). Info:, 
Ken Herman, 427-0127, 


pee 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with 5Ocents for the first 
i I 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
] sell whatever it is you’re selling, rent your room, or find | 
_what you’re looking for!! 
| Special Added Attraction: For 25cents we'll say where l 
1~ you’re going, when you’re going, where you can be reached, \ 
and who you are. Take advantage of the City on a Hill 
| Press Class Ads today!! 1 
as 
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3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Roud’ 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 47 §-4107 


recycled books 


the Mail Room on the ground 
floor of Central Services. 

Checks may be cashed up to 
$25.00 by students, faculty, and 
staff, with proper identification, 
Monday through Friday, 11:00 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 

Checks may also be cashed up 
to $10.00 at the Bay Tree 
Bookstore, Monday through 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
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APRIL 23 & 24 ‘ 
11:00 PM 
to 
1:30 AM 
ALSO APPEARING 


; JOHN MANNING ( 
& 

; BAZAR ‘ 

9:00 PMto 11:00PM 


oo eS 
BICKETS PRE SOLD 
AT ISADORE'S 


MON. THRU FRI. 
8 PM-10 PM 
; $3.00 
FOR TICKET 
; INFORMATION 
CALL: 249-1150! 


BLVD., SAN JOSE 
ISADORE’S! 
eMOUO” 


Next to Reuben’s Plankhouse 
YOU'LL ALWAYS START IT AT 
HO AONE? AMONG? <AONO? MOO? 


3830 STEVENS CREEK 


CAO»? AOMG»? MOO? MONO? MOM? 
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SURVEY CREWS 


Survey Crews from the Divi- 
sion of Highways will soon be 
seen in various places between 
Santa Cruz and Los Gatos. T. R. 
Lammers, District Engineer in 
San Francisco, announced the 
beginning of a joint project be- 
tween the National Geodetic 
Survey and the California Divi- 
sion of Highways for the estab- 
lishment of National Survey 
Control Networks in various 
places within the State. 

This work is completely fi- 
nanced by the National Geodetic 
Survey and is part of a nation- 
wide program of precisely locat- 
ing a large number of survey 
markers throughout the County. 
These markers, one of which is 
on the UCSC campus, are tied to 
each other mathematically and 
are used by numerous govern- 
mental agencies, Federal, State, 
and Local and by many engineers 
and surveyors. One of the many 
uses of these markers is to help 
in the precise establishment of 
local property lines by local sur- 
veyors. 

Mr. Lammers pointed out that 
this project has nothing to do 


RECORDS 
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BERKELEY THEATER 


The Office for Advanced Drama 
Research of the University of 
Minnesota with funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has 
granted the Berkeley Repertory 
Theatre, a small East Bay 
professional company, funds to 
cover the production of a world 
premiere original play this Spring. 

The Berkeley Repertory Theatre 
has selected a script about the life 
of the Scottish poet, Robert 
Burns; the script is as yet untitled. 
The play's author is Gerry Carroll, 
a young, unpublished playwright. 
The BRT, founded in 1968, is in its 
4th season at Berkeley. This grant 
aS eT) 
with the location of highway 
projects and State Forces are 
working strictly as an arm of the 
Federal Government. This. pro- 
ject will help fill in gaps in the 
National Survey Network and 
work will be going on simulta- 
eously in several locations within 
the Bay Area. 

So, when you see the survey- 
ors during the next few weeks, 
don’t freak out. Science, not 
freeways, is marching on. 


: Eastman Kodak 


| 
L 


is the first national recognition for 
this small ensemble acting group; 
it is also their first performance of 
a world premiere. 

The play is scheduled to open in 
early May. 


Students, faculty and staff are 
invited to join the University 
Chorus this term in preparing 
Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem for 
performance with the University 
Orchestra on June 2, 3, and 4. 
Interested singers should come to 
rehearsals on T-Th, 7:30-10:00 pm 
in the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall beginning on Tuesday, April 
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THE 
CAMERA SHop ! 


119 Walnut Ave. 423-7103 A 
Custom Processing 


35mm film 
Chemicals and Paper 


Student Discount 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 
ED KOUPAL, Environmentalist/7:15 pm/Cowell Dining Hall 


DISCUSSION 
With FAITH PETRIC/Merrill College 3rd World Teaching Resour 


Center/‘‘using Folk Music as Resource for Teaching”’/4:00 pm/Baobab 
Rm., Merrill/Admission Free 


FOLK MUSIC 


“Hootenanny” with FAITH PETRIC and LARRY HANKS/8:00 
pm/Whole: Earth Restaurant/Admission Free 


DRAMA 


AS YOU DESIRE ME, by Luigi Pirandello/Directed by George’ Hit- 
chcock/8:00 pm/Barn Theatre/ Admission, 75 cents/Tickets available at 
C & R Activities Office 


LECTURE 


MAHATMA RAJESWAR, a close disciple of SANT JI MAHARAYJ/ Will 
speak on the teachings of his master, Sant Ji (a 14 year old Indian Guru 
8:00 pm/Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Admission Free 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
LECTURE : “ 
MIRIAN SCHAPIRO/‘The Education of an Artist’/3:30 pm/ Perf. 


Arts Concert Hall/Admission Free 


DRAMA* 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
HINDEMITH FESTIVAL 
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YOU'LL ALWAYS START IT AT 
G2 AOC? <AOMO? AOD? LOMO? 


CALIFORNIA CONCERT 
Recorded at 
The Hollywood Palladium, 


July 18, 1971 
Musicians 
George Benson (Guitar) 
Freddie Hubbard (Trumpet & Flugelhorn) 
Stanley Turrentine (Tenor Saxophone) 
Hank Crawford (Alto Saxophone) 
Johnny Hammond (Organ & 
Electric Piano) 
Ron Carter (Bass) 
Billy Cobham (Drums) 
Airto Moreira (Percussion) 


Various instrumental works by students of Music 12C Class/1:00 
pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Admission Free 


LECTURE 


ALAN CHADWICK, Horticulturist/Student Garden Project (Final 
lecture in series) ‘The Philosophical Art of Horticulture*/10:00 
am/Upper Quarry/Admission Free 


SUNDAY, APRIL 16 
PLAY 


The Open Theatre presentation of “TERMINAL”/8:00 pm/Perf. Arts 
Theatre/Students $2.50, General $3.50/Tickets available at C & R 
Activities Office 


MONDAY, APRIL 17 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:30 pm 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 

G. HHERBIG, Professor of Astronomy/ 

System’’/4:00 pm/Rm. 165 Applied Sciences 


“Origin of the Sola 


. 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6:30 pm 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 
UC BERKELEY JAZZ BAND/7:15 pm/Cowell Dining Hall 


Mission Pharmacy 


MISSION AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS R 


Grover Washington, dr.: 
Inner City Blues 
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From Front Page 


was drawn to another less daring 
idea: a teach-in on campus. The 
option was doing a trip with 
Chuch—risking something new— 
by doing a “‘teach-out”’. 

The final decision was to work 
toward the ‘‘town-gown’™ 
PROJECT AND THE Spring Fair 
was born. \ 

During her first year, Sprin 

was adored by one and all. She 
won the hearts of the merchants, 
who cooed over her strong en-\ 
vironemtal displays, but worried | 
that her arts and crafts left | 
something to be desired. They © 
wanted her to grow. The mer- 
chants as a group wanted more: 
Chuck Abbott founded the 


“Community Association, largely a 


downtown businessman's 
association whose six membe 
s were sympathetic to the ecology 
fervor of that time. They were to 
stand behind Spring Fair and help 
her develop. 


The second year, 1971, Spring 
Fair was fed through ads in ‘‘West 
Art”, a magazine that did much to 
add to her arts-crafts exhibits. 
Music was added, giving a new 
energy to the fair. But 1971 was 
also a year in which two opposing 
attitudes toward the Fair were 
developing. There was a spirit of 
spontenaity shared by the street 
people, the artists, the gypsies, and 
many young people. Alongside was 

- a spirit of propriety, of order, of 
conservatism, on the part of 
businessmen and property owners. 
The former turned on to the Fair-s 


—sgecond spring. The latter were in 


awe of the spirit, afraid of her 
potentially wild joy. Spring Fair 
1971 was a success, but those who 
had nurtured her from birth 
sensed: a new dichotomy of friend 
vs. foe. 


That second year, Chuck Abbott 
abandoned Spring Fair to two 
young businessmen, Ron Lau 
(owner of Bookshop Santa Cruz, 
1547 Pacific Ave.) and Peter 
Shipper (of Shipper-Dillon, Inc., 
1224 Pacific Ave.) who, with 
CuChuck Kent of UCSC’s En- 
vironmental Studies Center, 
sought to keep the child alive. 
Chuck also left the Community 
Association, taking with him much 
of the love it had for Spring Fair. 
) . UFor the first time, the people 
complained. There was the 
commune that brought all the 
chickens and pigs and goats down 


~&to the street across from Sam 


Leask’s store (and, what was 
worse, right across the way from 
where food was being sold). Many 
discussed this terrible health 
hazard over cokctails and 
cigarettes and decided that people 
must be protected in the ‘future. 
The mind-blowing music of the 
Mid-County Seniors’ Rhythm 
Band had induced a young hippied 
to writhe and pfance, bare-chested 
before God and citizenry, right 
there in the street, right in. our 
town. ? 

This is Spring Fair's third birth- 
day. Chuck is gone, Pete . has 
followed suit, and Ron Lau is left 
as het Chairman-guardian. His 
friend and co-chairman, Maurice 
Carfillo (the manager at Bowman- 
Forgey Stationery, 1319 Pacific 
Ave.) is helping-out. 

It’s a crucial year. The In- 

*fluential People want to see what 
happens. Ron, Maurice, and the 
Friends of the Spring Fair (Box 
1384, Santa Cruz) see themselves 
as up against the wall. ~ 

ee ‘ 


The “enemy’”is the Downtown 
Association. Ron is a member of 
the Board of Directors of said 
body. It came to pass at a City 
Council meeting not long ago, that 
some members of the Downtown 
Association presented a proposal 
for a Mall Advisory Committee 
which supposedly had the backing 
of the entire Downtown 
Association. ‘ 

The formal proposal which 
established MAC constituted its 
membership as follows: Chief of 
Police, the Head of Parks and 
Recreation, the Fire Chief, and 4. 
merchantsor land owners in the 
downtown Santa Cruz area. It was | 
clear that the MAC was being set | 
up to control Spring Fair activities 
and was meant to discourage street © 
activities on the mall in general. 

Ron and others protested that 5 
of the 16 directors of the Down- 
town Association 

had never heard open 
discussion of the proposal. 

The conservatives, a majority, 
felt they needed protection. They 
said to Spring Fair, “Your people 
like Mall activities, older patrons 
don’t. The conservatives thus want 
the Mall Advisory Council as a 
legal tool to harass and control the 
people’s Spring Fair and other 
such activities.’’ 

Ron Lau feels that community 
fairs should be ameans for the 
people to express themselves, to 
influence their fellows, and to 
criticize the _ estab- 
lishment—a way of grabbing the 
official ear. He really gets behind 
Harvey Cox’s book, Feast of Fools, 
which tells of the Medieval 
festivals which were always critical 
of the establishment. For instance, 
young boys dressed like the 
Bishop, acting like fools—that 
kind of thing. Anyone want to 
dress like the Chancellor or the 
Mayor$ the Governor 

You will see metal sculpture, 
ceramics, stitchery, painting 
(body, canvas, and other), leather 
craft, tie die, batique. Some of the 
botths include: “The Child as an 
Artist”—wherekids will be given 
paints, clay, whatever to do what 
they will (free); “Ecology 
Chimes’”—what to do withmld 
bottles; ‘“‘People Watching’’— 
where you can see them, but they 
can-t see you; 12-year-old Cindy 
Berger and her painted eggs; 
“‘Wood-Scrap Sculpturing’’— 
where you can release your creative 
impulse through the brainchild of 
Norm Harms of College V. 

As of Wednesday, April 12, 
there were 120 registered exhibits 
(vs. 170 at this time last year). 

Officious (“repressive”) forces 
have been at work. The entrance 


fee was doubled from $5.00 to 


$10.00, The right to remove any 
exhibit has been announced. The 
opponents of the Fair demanded 
the Health Department do 
something about food being sold, 
and now all fodd must be in- 
dividually wrapped, off the booth's 
premises.. Conservatives, city 
lawyers, and taxmen combined in 
an abertive attempt. to force all 
registrants to have: ‘a. business 
license and sales tax, permit. 


4) pie e he mae 
The MAC will be set-up, but it 


knows it’s being watghed by Ron 
andhis friends. Rong 
way it's healthy...this ‘is what we 
have to do to work and live...part 
of the give and take.,.the alter- 
native is war — we're: willing to 
work.” ; - 


Spring Fair is a most beguiling 
three year old this year. You can 
get official blurbs on her at 


. “In a. 


April 13, 1972 


Bookshop Santa Cruz, Que Pasa, 
Bowman-Forgey-s or Joan Ward’s 
P.R. office incentral services. (i.e.: 
the University Rela- tions Office 
on the second floor.) 
“Santa Cruz Spring Fair — or 
How to Love the Earth”’ invites you 
to join in competing for the 
$1,000.00 in prizes in various 
divisions. You must fill out an 
application deadline by April 15 
(extended from April 7). If you 
want to sell anything—and it must 
be handcrafter—it costs $10.00 to 


* join. Ifyou just want to do an 


exhibit (it can be on almost 
anything, but no campaign-type 
politics) it only costs $5.00... You 
can turn in the forms at Que Pasa, 
1515 Pacific Ave. 


The blurb includes an entry 
form if you want to be with her the 
two days she reallylives, Saturday 
and Sunday, April 22 and 23. 


This is not now _ necessary. 
Although the registration form 
states they are required, neither 
one is needed. As far as sales tax 
goes, all you have to do is send the 
five percent to the Governor after 
the sales, and you can rest with a 
legal conscience at night. Ron Lau 
and his fridns saw to it that this 
hassle can be avoided. 

On Saturday there will be floral 


displays, stitchery, pie baking, and | 


a Santa Cruz City Flag Design 
contest which offers one hundred 
dollars for best design. 

Entertainment is scheduled for 
Saturday and Sunday, throughout 
the day. One of the bands 
scheduled to play is Oganookie. If 
you have some entertain- ment 
that you want to do, contact 
musical entertainment coordinator 
Dale Burdick at Burdick’s Music 
Center, 107 Walnut Ave., 
423,2373. A plea has gone out for 
someone’ who can call out folk 
dancing, the Virginia-reel type 
(call Ron at 423-6329 between 1 
and 5). 

Denations are needed, ex- 
pecailly from Influential People 
who can then be identified as 
supporting Spring Fair. Send 


donations to Spring Fair, Box . 


1384, Santa Cruz. 


Volunteers are also needed to 
help police and maintain lines of 
communication for first aid, 


cleaning up. Ron Lau emphasizes 
that more University students 
must cease to be isolationists from 
the community. ‘Next year the 
university really needs to get 


_behind it all, for university 


education must come to be a force 
at the communicty level.” 


_ city council here. 


: Southeast Asia. 


¥ 


\ eity of 26,000 population. - 


students at UC Davis. 


_ Also, with 76 percent majority, the city 
endorsed a resolution calling for the United 
. States. to withdraw military forces from: 


_doan Poules, the top vote getter, drew an 
unprecedented 72 percent of ‘the vote. 
sc The. lowest figure for a successful can-— 
"diate, that of Bob Black, was:3,000 votes .. 
ever the incumbent in that district, in this 


*. An initiative on the ballot, calling for a 
“withdrawal of military forces from Asia, had 
“been drafted and promoted largely by 


Jef Loeb, campaign manager for the peace 
initiative, said, “This proves that students 
are willing to vote in a block, are willing to 
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DEMONSTRATION 


From Front Page 


studnets don’t understand that the 
current high unemployment level 
is a direct result of Nixon’s foreign 
policy.” 


’ 

In response. to the group’s 
contention that Hewlett Packard is 
immoral in their support of 
government,. policy through 
defense contracts and should not 
be allowed on campus, Mr. 

Chambreau asked just how and 
where the moral line can be 
drawn: ‘They have a right to be 
heard, and I have a right to be 
heard. I think these people have a 
valid point of view, and it’s always 
important to bring up all sorts of 
points in order to inform people. 
But obstruction, that we just don’t 
agree with.” 


While students pounded on the 
doors, Mr. Chambreau continued: 
“1 want to talk to these people, on 
their own ground....but this— 
point at door— this alienates. How 
can you sit down and talk and 
attempt to make moral 
judgements with pounding on the 
door. I disagree with these peoples’ 
actions, not their values. An ef- 
fective dialogue must be 
reasonable, not like the Spanish 
Inquisition.” 


A student waiting for interview 
offered to call. the group im- 
mature: “There is a difference 
between constructive and 
destructive  opinion.opposition. 
Constructive opposition is working 
for something, like any of the anti- 
war candidates or an ecology 
group. This, today, is destructive, 
a waste of energy. It’s based on the 
old philosophy if we tear 
everything down something groovy 
is bound to come up. The problem 
with Vietnam is complex, saying 
the entanglements shouldn't exist 
doesn’t get rid of them.” 


Another student waiting for 
interview discounted the crowds’ 
atempt to talk to him by claiming 
their information regarding 
Hewlett Packard was false. Mr. 
Cahmbreau however confirmed 
that at least 85 per cent of the 
students’ information was true. 


The demonstration was a bit 
like a scene that’s been played 
before, every- one knew their lines, 
nothing unexpected was said. 
Demonstrators called policement 
‘*pigs’’ a few times. 


Student Vote’s Role in Davis 
Exclusive to the Press irom a Staff Writer 


DAVIS—The city of Davis elected Tuesday 
three student endorsed candidates to the 


vote en masse, and are responsible, con- 
cerned citizens.” | 
The prime campaign issue in the city 
council election was that of ‘the city’s 
development. With a growing student 
population now at 13,000, Davis: has. ex- 
perienced internal probiiéms over whether 
the city should be allowed to expand without 
contre, The student-alligned candidates: 
were in opposition to sincontrolied growth. 
The peace initiative:called for “immediate 
. withdrawal of all itary f from 
Southeast Asia, coupled'with a reallignment 
of national priorities to solve the problems 
that cause war,” Loeb told the Press. 
3 years ago, a similar anti-war resolution 
was defeated here 2-1. 
Anti-war initiatives have been passed in 
other cities, including San Francisco, Mill 
Valley, Berkeley, and Boston. 


There were some minor con- 
fusions, a fire drill was touched off 
and both Placement Office em- 


loyees and students blamed one 
immimeedihe, students said they. 
RROUNOMNKTS Mr. Chambres,’ 
and Mr. Chambreau said he 
wanted to talk to them, but it 
never really came off. 


And there was someone else 
recruiting that morning—a priest. 
He gave up early in the day and 
left quietly. 


RATE 


From Front Page 

augment the Assembly budget 
version with funds for UCSC's 
RATE alone, but the Ways and 
Means Committee’s subcommittee 
on higher education disapproved 
the allocation in executive session. 

UC Vice President Jay Michael, 
another lobbyist for UC here, is 
now providing Sen. Don Grunsky 
(R-Watsonville) with information 
on RATE. Grunsky is expected to 
ask the Senate to place the RATE 
augmentation in its version of the 
budget. 

If the augmentation makes it 
into the Senate's version, it will be 
an item to be worked out in 
conference committee. A ranking 
Republican on the conference 
committee will be Assemblyman 
Frank Lanterman (R-La Canada), 
whom Murphy feels can be swayed 
to favor his request (Murphy is the 
minority whip in the Assembly). 

Should the budget not include 
RATE appropriations for UCSC, 
Murphy says he will introduce an 
emergency bill to provide money 
for the program. “It’s already 
drafted,” Murphy said, pointing to 


NN 
Q&A: MARCH FONG 


Special to the Press 
Sacramento 


One GOP legislator here, 
outraged by a bill favoring 
prostitution as a legal enterprise, 
was seen running into the office of 
Assemblywoman March Fong. 

‘‘What am I supposed to do with 
this prostitution bill?’’ the 
Republican shouted. 

“By all means, pay it,” Fong 
said without looking up from her 
desk, 
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